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THE 
LAST ADVICE 


BUT ONE. 


EN never go wrong for want of ad- 
viſers, but they very often do for want 


of taking advice, and this 1s altogether owing 
to the perverſeneſs of philoſophers, who perſiſt 
in giving advice which they know will not be 
taken. Seeing this, I have duly conſidered 
the tempers of thoſe whom I addreſs, and 
have ſo prudently wrought up my counſels, 
for their preſent occaſion, that I perſuade my- 
ſelf they will abandon all others for mine. 


B One 
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One Plautus, who was a writer either f 4 

among the Greeks or the Romans, was 1 

waggiſh enough to ſay, that every man's for- 4 

| tune was what he himſelf made it. If this 3 

| were the cafe, we ſhould not need to be told b 
| | what we have to do in our preſent extremity. 
But this Plautus was a heathen and a poet ; 


and heathens were an unenlightened race of 


men in all times, and poets have always dealt k 
in fiction. Whatever they, or others, may 1 
ſay, we know that we cannot order the affairs . 
of the world at our pleaſure; nor, indeed, 8 


of ſo ſmall a part of it as this iſland is; where- 
fore, we muſt be content to do the beſt we 


can for ourſelves, either individually or in 


13 / bodies, while things rin in the track which FJ 
F / happens to be deſcribed by the powers that x 
N govern us and them. 8 


. 74 But, I think I ought, without farther delay, 
to begin my diſcourſe, and to begin it with a 1 
ſimple ſtatement of the caſe which I mean to : 
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(83) 
talk about and decide upon. This, then; is 
the caſe. There are two or more bills, 
known by the names of the now ſedition and 
treaſon bills, in parliament (for I do not 
know how many there are, and therefore 
muſt be excuſed the want of preciſion in this 
article,) running in a moral parallel from the 
fame point to the ſame goal, although in their 
local direction running counter and joſtling 


each other in a very whimſical way: which 


bills, in ſome degree or other, affect and in- 


jure our venerable and excellent conſtitution. 


1 do not in my conſcience think that 
to ſhew what a good conſtitution is will 
be the right way for us to take in this affair, 


for an old proverb ſays, where there are 


many people there are many minds; now 


many minds produce quarrels, which we muſt 


ſhun; and quarrels waſte time, which we 


have not to ſpare. We are agreed that, 
whatever be the limbs, body, and ſoul, of a 


good conſtitution, we have one at preſent ; 
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and that is enough, on this part of the ſub. 
je, for my purpoſe. 


But I Co think 'that I ſhall not make our 
wav at all plain, if I do not make out my 
ſtatement of the caſe, that is to ſay—that the 
bil; above mentioned do, in ſome degree or 
other, affet and injure our preſent conſti- 
tution; and therefore I beg leave to give a 
ſhort hiſtory of ſome facts about this conſti- 


tution, which are as follows: 


A ſet of ſwaggering, overbearing, ſelfiſh 


princes, who are as well known by their 


hated principles as by their ſcouted family 


name, I mean the wretched name of Stuart, 
had a kind of hereditary itch in their blood, 
which gave them no reſt, night nor day, but 
when they were planning the means of go- 
verning the people of this country by the mea- 
ſure of their evil diſpaſitions inſtead of the 
acknowledged meaſure of the laws. The 


people 


(3.3. 
people would not be ſo governed; and in a 
fit of courage, in the firſt inſtance, put to. 
death the ſecond king of England of that 
family, and in a ſubſequent-affair kicked the 
fourth king of England of the ſame family 
out of the land. Well, then, they had rid 
themſelves of tyrants. But they thought it 
wiſe to ſhut the door againſt future tyrants; 
and the laſt affair, I mean that of kicking the 
laſt of the Stuarts out of the land, gave them 
the power of doing ſo. They called in a 
prince from Holland, named William Prince 
of Orange ; for they were unanimouſly of 
opinion they could not govern themſelves, 
and we, you know, are of the ſame opinion 
as to ourſelves. They made ' ſecure terms, 
however, with William; and hence came 
the conſtitution we are now talking about. 
It is not to the purpoſe, to enquire how far 
this William was grateful. I ſay grateful : 
for, though the taſk of governing a nation be 
- @ great taſk, the profit of it is great alſo; and 
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KEE. 
when 2 man is employed and paid well for 
his work, we call one part of the obligation 
he has to us by the name of gratitude, be- 
cauſe we might have employed any other 


man among ten thouſand to do the ſame, and 
the preference we give our man demands, we 
think, a little gratitude in return. But, at 


this time, it is no matter how William be- 


haved himſelf. He died. The people of 
this country were then governed by a woman, 


named Queen Anne, who was the daughter of 
the baniſhed Stuart. She died: and then 


came in, to govern us, a family that was 


very illuſtrious, wealthy, and powerful, in 


Germany. 


Now we come to the point of this hiſtory 
that immediately belongs to this very affair 
we are talking about. When the Ger- 
man family came in, to govern us, they 
agreed, on their part, to certain conditions, 
in like manner as William had done, 

and 


#1 
and to the like effect, which conditions, to- 
gether with certain ſubmiſſions of the people 
of this country, make up the Whole of our 
preſent conſtitution, We will not enquirs 
here into the gratitude of this illuſtrious 
houſe any more than we did into that of 
William; becauſe the gratitude of any houſe 
is not to the purpoſe at all, we having other 
matters to ſettle. The queſtions we have to 
do with are: iſt. What were the conditions 
agreed to by the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover? 
And 2d. Are theſe, or any of them, violated 
by theſe new ſedition and treaſon bills? When 
the above queſtions are anſwered, my ſtate- 
ment of our caſe ſtands or falls; and if it 


ſtand, I have only to perform my promiſe of 
adding my advice on the . 


And firſt, of the terms of the agreement 
between the people and the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover. 


Promiſes 
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Promiſes were made on both ſides. To 
begin with the people; for though they cer- 
tainly are the leaſt worthy, they unfortunately 
are the more powerful and more effectual 
party the people conditionally promiſed to 
-obey the ſaid illuſtrious houſe for ever, And 
this was but fair and reaſonable ; becauſe no 
houſe would or could come from Germany, 
or elſewhere, to do a nation a ſervice, and 
leave itielf ſubject to be ſent back again on the 
firſt change of the popular breath, which 
might take place even before the wind that 
brought the houſe over could change to take 
at back to its native land, 


The people alſo, at the ſame period, 
granted certain revenues to the ſaid illuſtrious 
houſe for its better maintenance and ſupport ; 
and have been adding to and ſwelling the ſaid 
revenues, from time to time, ever ſince, ac- 
cording to the advance from time to time 
taking place in the neceſſaries and comforts 

of 


Woe | 
of life, And this alſo was but fair and rea- 
ſonable, for no houſe could be found to run, 
like Don Quixotte, in ſearch of adventures 
by which nothing but broken pates and difre- 
pute was to be gotten and enjoyed. 


- Theſe are all the eſſential parts of the 
people's promiſes; for, if they pay and obey, 
nothing more ought to be, or can be expect- 
ed from them, by any liberal or candid per- 
ſons who may treat with them; and, there- 
fore, we turn to the promiſes on the ſide of 
the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover. 


And firſt, it promiſed to marry none but 
proteſtants, and to maintain the proteſtant re- 
ligion in theſe lands. And no complaint is, 
or can be made on this ſcore, for the preſent 
head of that illuſtrious houſe is a proteſtant, 
and married to a proteſtant ; and the heir ap- 
parent of the illuſtrious houſe is the ſame, and 
has done the ſame, having, for better ſecurity 
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Ft in this point, married a lady of his own illuſ- 
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trious houſe. 
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--Secondly, the ſaid illuſtrious houſe promiſed 
-to maintain the rights and liberties of the 


people. And this was honourable on their 
_ part ; for the people called in the faid illu- 
ſtrious houſe to the expreſs end, and for the 
expreſs purpoſe, of maintaining their liber- 
ties againſt the aforeſaid intruding houſe of 
Stuart, as their anceſtors had formerly called 
in the Saxons againſt the Picts, although cer- 
|| tainly in this latter caſe the thing was done 
4 with more cunning and foreſight than was ex- 


erciſed in the former. 44 
But rights and liberties to be maintained 
muſt be defined ; and they were ſo in the 
preſent inſtance, on a certain roll of paper or 
parchment, called the Bill of. Rights. 
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Now all that is to be found in this bil, of 
rights is reducible to two main points. 
A * * 

Firſt, the ſaid illuſtrious houſe agreed to 
govern the people by certain known and de- 
fined principles, which ſpecies of government 
was tlie thing contended for by the people, 
againſt the faithleſs and fallen houſe of Stuart. 


And, ſecondly, the faid . illuſtrious houſe, 
acknowledged in the people the right, pri- 
vilege, and power of examining, at all times, 
and in any peaceable manner, how far the 
ſaid illuſtrious houſe purſued, or departed from 
the principles they were called in to maintain 
for the benefit of the ſaid people; and, in caſe 
of any departure, by the ſaid illuſtrious hauſe, 
from the faid principles, hutnbly!to-petition 
the ſaid illuſtrious houſe to return thereto. - 
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Now all theſe conceſſions werd perfectly 
reaſonable; for why-ſhould: a nation kick a 
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houſe out of its borders becauſe it would not 
govern according to the fancy of the nation, 
and fail to bargain with the new houſe for 
ſuch government as it liked? or how ſhould 
it know how the new houſe governed, if it 
did not examine ? or bring the new houſe to 
à ſenfe of its truſt, in the caſe of ſach ſenſe 
being loft: by the ſaid houfe, if it did not pes 


tition ? 1111 


After all, it muſt be granted that great li · 
berality is to be uſed in judging of the fact of 
2 government's being conſiſtent with certain 
principles or otherwiſe, becauſe of the differ- 
ent force and effect of terms upon different 
minds. Therefore, no ſquares are broken by 
little deviations of the houſe of Hanover 
from the Britiſh Conſtitution, either as they 
tend to the right or left, are for or againſt 
che people, if any ſuch deviations do in 
truth exiſt, or have in truth exiſted at any 
time ſince the acceſſion of that illuſtrious 

Th), houſe. 


an 
Houle. The houſe is a generous houſe, and 
let it be generoufly treated. 


But it is a thiug to be determined with 
preciſion, Whether the people are or are not 
left free to diſcuſs the meaſures of govern- 
ment in the firſt inſtance,' and afterward, if 
there be occaſion, to offer their humble pe- 
titions to the government reſpecting them. 


Now we come to iſſue with the bills. The 
bills take away this right, liberty, and pri- 
-vilege. We will not be blinded by lawyers, 
whoſe occupation it is to confound; nor be 
dazzled by men of rank and ſplendid appear- 
ance, who are themſelves decived by their 
habits and wiſhes. The bills are written in 
the Engliſh language. By virtue of thoſe 
bills, if we diſcuſs in writing, or by .conver= 
fation, the merits of any meaſure of govern- 

ment, (unleſs we argue all on one ſide, which 
is not diſcuſſion) we are liable, for the firſt 
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| | time of doing ſo, (I cannot ſay for the firſt of- 
l | fence, for I cannot perjure my immortal ſoul 
lf by ſuch a proſtitution of words) to be fined, 
lf impriſoned, and pilloried; and for the ſecond 


time, to be tranſported. If this were all, this 
would effectually deſtroy. all liberty of diſ- 
cuſſion 3 for who will enter into diſcuſſion 


with ſuch. a ſcourge over his head? None, 
but he who holds a rod more biting and 
powerful than the ſcourge. But theſe pains 
and penalties are not all. There are more, if 
to loſe life be a penalty more bitter than 
theſe. We may be hanged for diſcuſſion. 
There will always be lawyers, there are ſuch 
now, to ſhew that we meant by diſcuſhon. to 


deſtroy his Majeſty's perſon and government; 3 
and a jury may be found, in worſe times than 1 


But if liberty of diſcuſſion be gone, of what 
uſe is the liberty of petitioning? unleſs the 
mode, hereafter, is to be, unanimouſly to pe- 
| tition 


( 9 3 
tition againſt what we have never previouſly 
diſcuſſed. Here again, | we will not argue 
with lawyers and ſtateſmen about the power 
and privilege of drawing up petitions, with an 
army planted round the place of our meeting, 
although it be headed by men of ſuch un- 
blemiſhed ſtations as that of magiſtrate. - To 
be quibbled out of our rights is worſe than to 
be beaten out of them. We thank God, we 
can yet read, digeſt, and underſtand what is 
written in our native tongue. The bills can- 
not take our faculties from us by a blow. Al- 
though it may put our children, and our chil- 
dren' 8 children, into à train of dwindling 
down, by degrees, into animals as incapable 
of reading, digeſting, and underſtanding 
words, as. the cream-coloured horſes of his 


majeſty s mews, or any other coloured horſes 
of any other mews, can be, 


| What then are we to do? Now we come 
to the remedy. And happy it is, that it 
ſhould 
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709 
ſhould at once be plain, eaſy, and agreeable to 
dur wiſhes. The illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, 
among, other things it granted us on its firſt 
coming to rule us, granted the right of re- 
fiſting oppreſſion, in the caſe of its ever for- 
getting itſelf. But, thanks to the illuſtrious 
houſe; we have not reached that extremity ! 
The bills are temporary bills! The pains and 
penaltics, temporary pains and penalties ! At 
a period which all good men will pray God 
fo avert, we ſhall ſtep again into our liber- 
fies as cafily and as pleafantly as we now ſtep 
out of them. Ah, my friends and country- 
men, how does fortune watch over this happy 
and, fince, during a ſtruggle of many hun- 
dreds of years for our liberties, ſhe not only 
preſerved but improved them, ſpite of all 
monſtrous and faithleſs houſes, ſince the eſta- 
bliſhed them for ever by the acceſſion of the 
illuſtrious houſe of Hanover, and ſince ſhe 


provides, even now, when hard neceſſity will 


wrench them from our hands, that they ſhall 
HQ, here - 
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hereafter be reſtored, not merely ſecure, but, 


according to the courſe of things, faved from 
the depredations of a lapſe of time, during 


which otherwiſe they would have been in fo 


much uſe and wear, 


The bills are temporary,! Let thoſe who 
would inſinuate that they are like the deſtroy- 
ing angel be put to the bluth ! The bills are 


not for the deſtruction of our liberties, but 
for their better preſervation. Mr. Dundas, 
indeed, defired to be informed if the bill of 
rights might not be altered. Mr. Dundas 
was either in his cups, or he is a wicked man'; 
for, if the bill of rights be impeached, the 
pretenſions of the faithleſs, fallen, ſcouted 
houſe of Stuart are revived, for the ſupport- 
ing of which pretenſions ſo many of Mr. 


Dundas's countrymen have (to uſe a ſtrong 
_ expreſſion) bitten the duſt. But this was the 
language of Mr. Dundas, not of the bills. The 
bills do not alter, do not deſtroy the bill of 
D rights ; 
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( 18 ) 
rights; they only ſuſpend its operations, 
And the ſuſpenſion is temporary. Where- 
fore my advice it you ſubmit. And 1 


will give you my reaſons for the advice. 


And, in the firſt place, if you do not ſub- 
mit, you muſt join, in ſpite of your teeth muſt 
Join, the London Correſponding Society, and 
the curſcd Jacobins, in reſiſtance. God de- 
fend us from ſuch à ſcandalous ſcene! The 
Conſtitutionaliſts, Alarmiſts, Quietiſts, and 
Jacobins in arms, and in the ſame ranks to- 
gether! For my part, if there be ſtill two 
ways of ruin open to me, at leaſt I pray to 
have this laſt conſolation in human miſery 
left me, that of taking my own, and going 


with the company I like belt, 


In the ſecond place, if you do not ſubmit, 
you put all that is ſubſtantial in your happy 
ſtate into danger, to avoid a merely tem- 
porary evil; and that is childiſh and abſurd. 

The 
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The bills are in force only during his ma- 
jeſty's natural li'e ; and, although we know 
(by fad experience, one might ſay, by a 
figure of ſpeech) that he is infa lible, we know 
alio, he is not immortal. When, therefore, 
he ſhall be ripe for glory, and unhappily 
the time muſt come when he ſhall be ſo, you 
will be free. He will enter into eternal life, 
and you into your liberties, together. For- 
tunate ſovereign, and fortunate people, the 
completion of whole bliſs is reciprocal and 
{imultaneous !—You lee, it is your intereſt, as 
the framers of the bills wiſely provided it 

ſhould be, to conſider the thing in this light. 
The queſtion is not of or about the ſoil and 
the freehold ; but about outhouſes, and pent- 
houſes, and other houſes, about vile things 
corruptible, periſhable, and tranſient in their 
nature. For God's ſake, if we fight, do not 
let us fight for ſtraws! 
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In the third, and to cut the matter ſhort, 
the laſt place, conſider if you ſubmit patiently, 
this {light abſence from felicity will but en- 
hance its price on your return to it. And, 
let me tell you, the time of abſence is not 
without its pleaſures. When any of you are 
ſeparated from a beloy ed miſtreſs, you dwell - 


on her perfections, you run over her indivi- 
dual beauties, beginning where fancy firſt 
leads you, and taking them one by one.. If 
| you have a friend who knows, her, you talk of 


Her to him, to tell him of charms as familiar 


to him as to yourſelf, as though he nothing 


knew. Good God! There is a melancholy 
pleaſure in this pain, perhaps beyond the 
whole of the reality! Enjoy it in this caſe. 


And, for the other, and weightier reaſons I 


have given you, ſubmit to this ſeparation; 
ſo ſhall you hereafter return on the wings of 
love and paſſion to the enjoyment of your 


